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followed his victor, with such wry face as we may
fancy, through the streets of holiday London.
And then the doors closed upon his last day of
garish life for more than a quarter of a century.
After a boyhood passed in the dissipations of a
luxurious court or in the camp of war, his ears
still stunned and his cheeks still burning from his
enemies1 jubilations ; out of all this ringing of
English bells and singing of English anthems, from
among all these shouting citizens in scarlet cloaks,
and beautiful virgins attired in white, he passed
into the silence and solitude of a political prison.1
His captivity was not without alleviations.
He was allowed to go hawking, and he found
England an admirable country for the sport; he
was a favourite with English ladies, and admired
their beauty; and he did not lack for money,
wine, or books ; he was honourably imprisoned in
the strongholds of great nobles, in Windsor Castle
and the Tower of London. But when all is said,
he was a prisoner for five-and-twenty years. For
five-and-twenty years he could not go where he
would, or do what he liked, or speak with any but
his gaolers. We may talk very wisely of allevia-
tions ; there is only one alleviation for which the
man would thank you : he would thank you to
open the door. With what regret Scottish James
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